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Problem of Europe's 
Displaced Millions 


i Altied Armies Advance, Freed 
War Prisoners and Slave La- 
borers Need Attention 


MANY ROAMING AIMLESSLY ABOUT 


Camps Set up for Others. Adequate 
Facilities Lacking Because of 
og Great Military Demands 


4 As the Allied armies move forward 
foward the total destruction of the 
‘N ti tyranny, new evidences of the 
barbarism of the enemy are coming 
Wo light every day. The newspapers 
ve been filled with pictures of Amer- 
prisoners of war, weakened by 
ation almost to the point of 
death. Prisoners of war of our Allies 
‘who have been held by the Nazis for 
tars are being released. Their ap- 
rances bear tragic witness to the 
human treatment to which they have 
been subjected, in violation of all the 
Tiles of decency and international law. 
lundreds of thousands of foreign cap- 
slave laborers, political prison- 

fs, and others—are now being re- 
ased by the Allied armies as they 


i @reep over Germany. 
® 


Populations Uprooted 


Never before in history have there 
such uprootings of populations as 
taken place since the outbreak of 

ur. There are no accurate statistics 

@f the actual number of displaced per- 

s in Europe today although esti- 
Mates run as high as 30,000,000. In 
fition to the millions of prisoners 

@ war, captive workers, and others 

Beld by the Germans, there are millions 

@ war refugees of all types—those 

Who have fled in the face of advancing 

mies which have swept across the 

ttinent. The migration of popula- 
s has poured over the boundaries 
[Europe itself, into Africa and the 

Hear East. 

'» Within the liberated countries, there 

@e many displaced persons who for 

jous reasons have never returned 
their normal places of residence. 
gntless refugees will never return. 
ir homes have been destroyed, their 
Mmilies have been casualties in a war 
Bwhich no civilian is immune. Even 
French, the Poles, Russians, Bel- 
@ians, and Balkan peoples who have 
M@eturned to their own countries are 
ling it difficult to take up life again 
‘the towns and villages they left five 
ars ago. 
‘the extent of the problem of dis- 
iced persons is now being acutely 
in France. It is estimated that 
e three million French have been 
i captive in Germany, as prisoners 
r, conscripted workers, political 
ssoners, and as hostages. Now that 
t Allied armies have swept across 
Reich, tens of thousands of these 
h are returning to their home- 
Others, held in eastern and 
nern Germany, will have to await 
(Concluded on page 6) 
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Lincoln’s Way 
Walter E. Myer 


During the Civil War a sharp and bitter controversy developed in the North 
as to whether President Lincoln should issue a proclamation freeing the slaves. 
Many people favored immediate emancipation. They argued that slavery was 
evil and that it should be abolished. They said that justice could be served only 
by such a course. They called upon the President to act at once. 

To those who called upon him for action President Lincoln replied that his job 
was to save the Union and that everything else was subordinate to that main 
purpose. He said that if he decided that the freeing of the slaves would make the 
task of saving the Union easier he would free them. If he decided that freeing 
them would hinder the work of saving the Union he would not free them. Finally, 
as we know, he issued the Emancipation Proclamation, but only because he became 
convinced that this act would help to win the war and preserve the Union. 

In following this course Abraham Lincoln laid down a rule which may well be 
applied whenever a decision is to be made. The rule is to keep first things first; 
to know what the main goal is, and, through the power of cold reason, to drive 
toward the goal, refusing to be thrown off the track by emotion or prejudice or 
any minor consideration. When any course of action is under consideration the 
Lincoln plan is to ask two questions: “What would be the consequences of this 
act?”, and “Would or would not these results lead us toward the main goal?” 

We could well make use of this rule in deciding what to do with Germany. 
There are many sepatate questions to be dealt with. Should we execute the Nazi 
leaders? Should we forcibly send Germans into the devastated countries and 
compel them to repair the damage which has been inflicted? Should we break 
Germany into several separate nations? Should we break up the steel and chemical 
industries of Germany? 

These and other questions are being discussed, and many people are seeking 
the answers on the basis of what the German people deserve or do not deserve. 
There is much discussion of whether the terms should be hard or easy. 

If, however, we follow the Lincoln plan we will talk less about a hard peace or 
a lenient peace and more about a durable peace. Our great goal is the saving of 
future generations from the horrors of war. That is the objective in the light 
of which every proposal should be judged. If in a certain case hard terms would 
make the recurrence of war less probable, we should impose hard terms, however 
humane or considerate we might like to be. If, on the other hand, a lenient course 
would probably create conditions more conducive to peace, such a course should 
be followed. 

In dealing with this issue, as with every problem, public or personal, the safe 
rule is, “Keep the grand objectives in mind, and stay on the road which leads 
toward them.” 


Program of Truman 
Presidency Studied 


New President Indicates Continu- 
ation of Roosevelt Foreign 
and Domestic Policies 


COOPERATION WITH CONGRESS SEEN 


Success of Administration to Depend 


upon Ability to Compose Dif- 
ferences Between Factions 


The presidency is such a powerful 
office—the acts of the President, affect 
the nation so deeply—that a change of 
chief executives is always a matter of 
great concern. It is the more so ina 
time of national and world crisis like 
the present, when, through the death 
of the national leader, a new man is 
called suddenly to the helm. It is nat- 
ural, therefore, that people every- 
where should be speculating about 
Harry S. Truman; that they should be 
searching his record, listening to every 
word he utters, watching his every act, 
to get some idea of the kind of Presi- 
dent he will be. 

The new President immediately an- 
nounced that there would be no change 
in our foreign policies. Mr. Truman’s 
record indicates that these were not 
mere idle words. He served in the 
United States Senate from 1935 until 
he became Vice-President in 1945. 
During this period he actively sup- 
ported President Roosevelt’s foreign 
policies. 


Foreign Policy Record 


Shortly after the war in Europe 
started he voted for the repeal of the 
arms embargo. This repeal measure 
made it possible for us to sell goods 
to the British and the French and thus 
to help them in the war against Ger- 
many. It meant that we were taking 
sides with the Allies. This marked 
Senator Truman as a foe of isolation- 
ism and a supporter of the Roosevelt 
plan of lining ourselves up against the 
fascist dictatorships. 

In 1940, Senator Truman voted for 
the conscription act. Later that year 
he voted for the Lend-Lease Act, 
which carried further the program of 
helping the Allies by providing them 
with materials of war. 

After the war started, Senator Tru- 
man favored a vigorous prosecution of 
it. He became chairman of the Senate 
committee, bearing his name, which 
investigated our conduct of the war. 
Through his work with this commit- 
tee Senator Truman became familiar 
with all the war activities. During 
the presidential campaign last fall he 
came out strongly for the Roosevelt 
peace program. He heartily advocated 
the formation of a world organization 
to maintain peace. 

In his first address to Congress, de- 
livered four days after he became 
President, Mr. Truman reaffirmed his 
position. He demanded the uncondi- 
tional surrender of our enemies. He 
let it be known that the command of 

(Concluded on page 2) 
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President Truman as he outlined his program in his first message to Congress 


Truman Administration Prospects 


our military and naval forces would 
be retained and supported. He called 
for the punishment of war criminals, 
for the establishment of a just peace 
and for the entrance of the United 
States into a world peace organization. 

Though it is clearly President Tru- 
man’s intention to go on with the 
foreign policy of his predecessor, only 
time will tell how well he will succeed 
with the task. Much will depend upon 
the way he, Prime Minister Churchill, 
and Marshal Stalin get on together. 

The Roosevelt-Churchill-Stalin com- 
bination was working well as a result 
of long association and mutual con- 
fidence. It was an important fact that 
President Roosevelt had the confidence 
of Marshal Stalin. The Russian and 
British leaders came frequently into 
conflict over policies, and Roosevelt 
had come to be the mediator or com- 
promiser whom both respected and 
with whom both had learned to co- 
operate. 

It will take time for this team, with 
a new member, to develop the same de- 
gree of cooperation. President Tru- 
man does not have the complete under- 
standing of international issues that 
President Roosevelt had acquired 
through long experience, but he may 
be able to overcome this handicap. 


A Good Start 


The new President made a very good 
start in his dealings with Russia. One 
of his first acts was an appeal to Mar- 
shal Stalin to send his foreign com- 
missar, V. M. Molotov, to represent 
Russia at the San Francisco confer- 
enee. Marshal Stalin, by reversing his 
former decision and by agreeing to 
send Molotov, showed a disposition to 
cooperate. This brightens the pros- 
pect for friendly and cooperative re- 
lations between Russia and the United 
States. While, therefore, we cannot 
know at this time how skillfully Presi- 


(Concluded from page 1) 


dent Truman will handle our relations 
with other nations in this extremely 
critical period, we can say that he has 
made a good start. 

The direction which the new admin- 
istration will take in matters of do- 
mestic policy is not so clearly defined. 
In this field, as well as in the field of 
foreign relations, Mr. Truman, in gen- 
eral, has followed the lead of Presi- 
dent Roosevelt. As a senator his votes 
were usually on the Roosevelt side. 
Shortly after he entered the Senate, 
he voted for the Wagner Labor Act, 
which strengthened the position of 
labor unions and which gave organized 
labor other important rights and privi- 
leges. 

Later Senator Truman supported 
the wage-hour bill which provided that 
wages should not go below certain 
levels and which set an upper limit to 
hours of labor. He voted against a 
bill, opposed by the labor unions, which 
would have forbidden strikes in war 
time. He has, however, declared 
forcefully that labor has duties as well 
as rights, and he has condemned 
strikes which interfere with the war 
effort. He has condemned practices 
which he has called “racketeering,” in 
labor unions and has said that “no 
citizen has the right to jeopardize the 
nation’s existence in war time.” 

President Truman, as senator, voted 
for a law making it easy for tenant 
farmers to purchase farms. He voted 
to appropriate funds for the Fair Em- 
ployment Practices Committee, whose 
purpose it was to insure employment 
under fair conditions to Negroes. He 
is a supporter of the plan to develop 
the Missouri Valley, much as the 
Tennessee Valley has been developed 
under the Tennessee Valley Authority. 
He voted against the bill to abolish 
the National Youth Administration 
and the National Resources Planning 
Board. 


These and other acts of Senator 
Truman seemed to stamp him as a lib- 
eral and as a supporter of the Roose- 
velt domestic policies. It is generally 
believed, however, by his friends and 
by informed political observers, that 
he is more conservative than the late 
President was, and that his adminis- 
tration will not go as far to the left as 
President Roosevelt would. have gone 
had he lived to finish his fourth term. 


Working With Congress 

Even though President Truman’s 
policies may be quite similar to those 
of the late President, his methods of 
getting them adopted will probably be 
very different. It is reasonably cer- 
tain that he will lean more upon Con- 
gress and will try harder to secure the 
cooperation of the national legisla- 
ture. Mr. Roosevelt was what is com- 
monly termed a “strong” President. 
He was inclined to keep power in the 
hands of the executive branch of the 
government. He formulated his own 
policies and called upon Congress to 
adopt them. He conferred, of course, 
with congressional leaders and tried to 
secure their cooperation, but his per- 
sonality was such that it was hard for 
him to share leadership with others. 

President Truman was recently a 
member of the Senate, is popular with 
the senators, and is inclined to see 
things from the point of view of a 
congressman. It will be natural, there- 
fore, for him to rely largely upon the 
leaders in Congress in the formulation 
of policies. 

This may make for a highly efficient 
administration. The government op- 
erates better when all of its branches 
work together in harmony. It is pos- 
sible that we may witness closer co- 
operation between the legislative and 
executive than has recently been the 
case. It all depends on the way the at- 
tempted cooperation works 


Congress is a large body and is com: 
posed of factions which stand in oppo. 
sition to each other. For that reason, 
it is hard for the Congress to get to 
gether and agree upon policies and 
really to lead in the formulation of na. 
tional programs of action. If Pregj. 
dent Truman waits too long for Con. 
gress to take the lead, we may have 
inaction rather than action on prob. 
lems which need to be solved. The 
ideal situation is a wise balance of 
power and of leadership between the 
legislative and executive branches, 
Whether or not that will be achieved 
by the new administration remains to 
be seen. 

President Truman is strictly a party 
man. He will undertake to assume the 
leadership of the Democratic Party 
and will work through that party to 
enact the measures which he desires, 
He will try to unify the party so that 
it will work together on all important 
matters. This, however, will be a 
very difficult task, for the Democrats 
are split into opposing factions. 


Two Factions 


The liberal group, or the “left wing” 
of the party, of which Secretary of 
Commerce Henry Wallace is an out- 
standing leader, and the conservative 
or “right wing,” represented by Sena- 
tor Harry Byrd, of Virginia, and cer- 
tain other Southern leaders, are as far 
apart as either wing is from the Re- 
publican Party. 

If President Truman goes too far 
in the liberal direction, he will lose the 
support of the conservative Demo- 
crats, just as President Roosevelt did. 
If, on the other hand, he goes defi- 
nitely toward the conservatives, he 
will lose the support of those who were 
the closest followers of the late Presi- 
dent. He may be able to adopt a com- 
promise course which will keep the 
opposing factions together, but that is 
a result which can be achieved only 
by rare statesmanship. 

Personally, Mr. Truman is known to 
be a man of high character. He is 
very conscientious and is strongly de- 
voted to what he conceives to be his 
duty." He is an able, though not a 
brilliant, man. He is an exceptionally 
hard worker, and thus far he has been 
able to work energetically without 
feeling an undue sense of strain. He 
is a modest man, conscious of his lim- 
itations, eager at all times to obtain 
help and counsel from others. He 
will probably be able to delegate much 
of the work of his office to his assist 
ants, though he himself will make the 
more important decisions relative to 
policy. These are qualities which 4 
President needs; qualities which may 
make for a strong and competent ad- 
ministration. 

Whatever the future may bring, it 
can be said that the new President is 
entering upon his duties under encour- 
aging circumstances. Shocked by Mr. 
Roosevelt’s death, people are forget 
ting controversy and are standing te 
gether in a spirit of national unity. 

“Mr. Truman now takes office with 
an immense fund of good will at his 
disposal,” says the New York Times. 
“Surely, just as no other man has ever 
succeeded to the Presidency at so fate- 
ful a moment in the world’s history, 
so no other man has ever found the 
American public so completely united 
in wishing him the fullest possible 
success in meeting the immense re 
sponsibilities which he now accepts. 

“Of this we may be sure. There #8 
no American, of whatever party, creed 
or section, who will not volunteer in 
this historic hour to aid his President 
and serve his country.” 
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HE temper of the new administra- 

tion in Washington will be partially 
determined by the personalities close 
to the President. While one of Presi- 
dent Truman’s first moves was to ask 
the Roosevelt cabinet to remain, most 
observers agree that some changes 
will be made before many months have 
passed. Certain appointments made 
during the first week after Roosevelt’s 
death indicate that. many of his per- 
sonal advisers will eventually leave the 
White House scene and President Tru- 
man will eome more and more to rely 
upon men of his own choice. 

Who will these men be? The first 
one, chosén to fill the office of Federal 
loan Administrator, was John W. 
Snyder, a St. Louis banker, little 
known to most rank and file citizens. 
Now 48 years old, Snyder has been a 
close personal friend of the new Presi- 
dent for 25 years. His appointment 
was well received in congressional cir- 
cles. Members of both parties agree 
that his years of experience as man- 
ager of the St. Louis loan agency of 
the Reconstruction Finance Corpora- 
tion and as assistant to the RFC di- 
rectors and executive vice-president 
of the Defense Plant Corporation qual- 
ify him for his new position. 

A native of Jonesboro, Arkansas, 
Snyder served as a Field Artillery 
captain in the same division with 
Harry Truman during the last war. 
He worked in several Arkansas and 
Missouri banks afterward before com- 
ing to Washington as national bank 
receiver for the Office of the Comp- 
troller of the Currency in 1930. As 
vice-president of the First National 
Bank of St. Louis since 1943 he has 
become well known to financial leaders 
throughout the country. 

Hugh Fulton, who served as coun- 
sel to Truman’s Senate Investigating 
Committee, is expected to be called 
back to work in the new administra- 
tion. During the last presidential 
campaign he traveled with the vice- 
presidential candidate and reportedly 
helped write some of his campaign 
speeches. He became counsel to the 
Truman Committee in 1940 and much 
of its success was the result of his 
careful spade work. He collected and 
assembled facts, and wrote first drafts 
of reports, although Truman and the 
committee members decided matters 
of policy and outlined the general pro- 
gram to be followed. 

Fulton cannot be called a colorful 
character. He is a stockily built man 
whose thinning hair, glasses, and con- 
servative dress make him appear 
older than his 37 years. A native of 
Ohio, he was graduated from the Uni- 
versity of Michigan and went to work 
with a New York law firm from 1931 








until 19389. He then served as execu- 
tive assistant to the United States 
Attorney in New York and, as special 
assistant to the United States Attor- 
ney General, made a name for himself 
as a successful prosecutor. 

Matthew J. Connelly, named to head 
Truman’s personal White House staff, 
is another relatively young man who 
has worked closely with Truman in 
the past. He will occupy the strategic 
post which was held under Roosevelt 
by the late General Edwin (Pa) 
Watson. As confidential secretary his 
duties will include the responsibility 
for handling all the President’s ap- 
pointments. 

As secretary and later chief investi- 
gator for the Truman Committee, Con- 
nelly has come to know his chief well 
during the four years since they met. 
At that time Connelly had made a name 
for himself as an investigator for va- 
rious congressional committees. He 
had left his home town, Clinton, Mas- 
sachusetts, to attend Fordham Univer- 
sity, worked on Wall Street, been a 
commercial representative for West- 
ern Union and a WPA official before 
coming to Washington. He was finally 
made executive assistant to Truman 
and aided him throughout the cam- 
paign, remaining as his executive sec- 
retary when Truman became vice pres- 
ident. He is 37 years old. 

Assisting President Truman in the 
role of press secretary is Charles G. 
Ross, veteran Washington correspond- 
ent and contributing editor of the St. 
Louis Post-Dispatch. Ross has a long 
and successful newspaper career be- 
hind him, highlighted by the winning 
of the Pulitzer prize for newspaper 
correspondence in 1932. He is also an 


old friend of the President. The two 


were schoolmates in Independence, 
Missouri. 

James F.. Byrnes, to whom President 
Truman turned for advice immediately 
upon coming into office, has been men- 
tioned as a possible Secretary of 
State to replace Edward R. Stettinius. 


Kenneth McKellar , 





Matthew Connelly - 


Byrnes has given nearly 30 years of 
his life to service in the national gov- 
ernment (see THE AMERICAN OB- 
SERVER, January 15, 1945). Most re- 
cently, as Director of War Mobiliza- 
tion and Reconversion he became popu- 
larly known as the “assistant Presi- 
dent.” His intimate knowledge of the 
world problems discussed at the Yalta 
conference which he attended and his 
popularity among members of Con- 
gress would make him an invaluable 
aide to the new President. 

Fortunately President Truman him- 
self has many friends in Congress. 
One of his mainstays there will be 
Sam Rayburn, Speaker of the House 
of Representatives, who, like Truman, 
is known as a loyal Democrat rather 
than as a New Dealer. Rayburn has 
occupied his present post since 1940. 
He has made many friends during 
more than 30 years spent in the House 
as representative of the fourth Texas 
district. He served the administra- 
tion and the country well during the 
early years of the war and his sup- 
port of Harry Truman is expected to 
be equally effective. 

Rayburn, a bachelor 63 years old, is 
a farmer-lawyer who realized a boy- 
hood ambition when he entered the 
Congress of the United States. Al- 
though he seldom makes speeches and 
spends little time in formal comment 
on pending legislation, he is and has 
been for years a real power in maneu- 
vering the Democratic majority in the 
House. 

Alben W. Barkley is another old 
standby of the Democratic Party who 
is in a position to be of great assist- 
ance to the new administration. As 
majority leader of the United States 
Senate since 1937 he loyally sup- 
ported President Roosevelt with few 
exceptions. Roosevelt supported Bar- 
kley for his present post and Barkley 
repaid that support by working hard 
to unify his party behind the late 
President. 

Just how much support President 


Hugh Fulton 








Rebert Hannegan 


Truman can expect from the man whe 
succeeded him as president of the 
Senate, Kenneth D. McKellar of Ten- 
nessee, is still a question. McKellar 
became president pro tempore of the 
Senate last January, taking over as 
presiding officer whenever the Vice- 
President was absent. Since he is not 
Vice-President of the United States, 
his prestige is naturally not as great 
as would normally be that of the man 
holding this office. 

Senator McKellar, now 76 years old, 
is known as “dean” of the Senate be- 
cause he has served in that body 
longer than any other member. Al- 
though he is a member of the Presi- 
dent’s party, he is generally considered 
on the conservative side in his political 
views, and he is well known in Wash- 
ington as a confirmed believer in the 
patronage system. His violent antip- 
athy for the Tennessee Valley Author- 
ity, which Truman is known to ap- 
prove, indicates just one of the points 
on which McKellar may disagree with 
his former colleague. 

Much of the credit for aligning the 
diverse elements of the Democratic 
Party behind President Truman goes 
to Robert E. Hannegan, chairman of 
the Democratic National Committee. 
It was Hannegan, as much as anyone, 
who was responsible for Truman’s 
nomination as the Democratic candi- 
date for Vice-President last year. His 
energy and enthusiasm pulled together 
the disorganized and quarreling fac- 
tions of the Democratic Party, which 
had lost all semblance of unity after 
the retirement of James Farley, Roose- 
velt’s political genius. 

Hannegan has been suggested as a 
possible cabinet appointee ever since 
Roosevelt was reelected in November. 
Whether he will actually be appointed 
to succeed Frank Walker as Postmas- 
ter General is uncertain, but he will 
surely remain close to the President. 
A fellow Missourian, Hannegan in- 
directly owes his present position to 
Truman, who insisted that the young 
St. Louis politician be given a chance 
at an Internal Revenue job after he 
had been badly beaten in machine poli- 
tics in his home town. Hannegan did 
such excellent work that he was named 
Commissioner of Internal Revenue in 
Washington. When he made a success 
there, Truman suggested him for his 
present post. 

Hannegan is admittedly a born poli- 
tician, more interested in baseball 
than in books. Although he has never 
been accused of being an “idea man,” 
his ability and energy may be a saving 
force in the practical political prob- 
lems which the new President must 
solve if his administration is to be 
successful. 
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The Story of the 


Lend-Lease Extended 


In signing the third extension of the 
Lend-Lease Act, which will carry our 
program of aid to the other United 
Nations through June 30, 1946, Presi- 
dent Truman pledged this country to 
continue supplying the Allies until 
the final defeat of Germany and 
Japan. As the Act reads now, it will 





oe & EWING 
SECOND SIGNING. As Vice President, 
Harry S igned the lend-lease 
act after it p d the Senate. As Presi- 


dent, he signed it again to make it law. 





permit the President to sell other gov- 
ernment lend-lease materials for use 
in postwar reconstruction and reha- 
bilitation work. 

Foreign Economic Administrator 
Leo T. Crowley, who is in charge of 
administering the lend-lease program, 
marked the signing of the new bill by 
issuing a comprehensive report on 
what we have*sent to Russia so far. 
About 31 per cent of all lend-lease 
shipments have gone to the Soviet 
Union—goods totaling $8,225,000,000 
in value. 

This represents about 16,250,000,- 
000 short tons of war materials, in- 
eluding munitions, food, agricultural 
machinery, and other equipment. Al- 
most half of what the Russians have 
received has been in the category of 
finished weapons.,. We have sent 13,000 
planes—the largest total to any ally— 
12,850 combat vehicles, including light 
and medium tanks, 50,000 jeeps, and 
808,000 trucks, as well as 135,000 
sub-machine guns, 8,200 anti-aircraft 
guns, and more than 306,000 tons of 
explosives. 


San Francisco Conference 


The last five days have seen the for- 
mal opening of the San Francisco 
conference and the presentation of 
many speeches by prominent delegates 
and world leaders. Seldom before has 
the world witnessed such a galaxy of 
statesmen from all parts of the world. 

The first few days of the conference 
were devoted to matters of organiza- 
tion, so that the real work of studying 
and debating the structure of the 
United Nations security league could 
get under way. Much of the work of 
the conference is to be done by com- 
mittees, or commissions, to which va- 
rious problems connected with the 
United Nations charter have been re- 
ferred. 





As the conference opened, the great- 
est obstacle to complete harmony 
among the United Nations was the 
failure to settle the Polish question. 
Despite repeated attempts to settle 
the issue of the Polish government, the 
deadlock remained, with Russia in- 
sisting that the government now in- 
stalled at Warsaw be represented at 
San Francisco, and with the United 
States and Great Britain equally de- 
termined that the Warsaw govern- 
ment be broadened according to the 
outline of the Crimea conference. 

From San Frantisco, the nation is 
getting daily press and radio reports 
on the proceedings. One of the largest 
delegations of reporters and commen- 
tators ever sent out to cover an event 
is now assembled on the west coast. 
Clay Coss and Paul D. Miller, members 
of the staff of. THE AMERICAN OB- 
SERVER and associated Civic Education 
Service publications, are there in 
order that we may be in the best pos- 
sible position to tell our readers about 
the conference. 


Shift to the Pacific 


The job of shifting American troops 
and supplies from Europe to the Pa- 
cific has already begun. As soon as 
transportation can be arranged, most 
of the fighting men and a large propor- 
tion of the military equipment in Eu- 
rope will be sent directly to the Far 
East in preparation for new all-out 
offensives against Japan. 

The redeployment procedure is get- 
ting under way some four months 
ahead of schedule, according to Gen- 
eral Brehon Somervell, head of the 
Army Service Forces. The speedup 
has been made possible largely by the 
conversion of cargo ships into com- 
bination cargo and troop transports. 
Vessels taking grain and other sup- 
plies to Europe are now carrying mili- 
tary men and materials to Far Eastern 
ports instead of making return trips 
to the United States. 

Although Army leaders had orig- 
inally planned to give furloughs at 
home to veterans of the European bat- 
tlefront, present schedules demand 
that most of them be sent to the Pacific 
without delay. There are no more 
combat troops in the United States, 
and if our generals and admirals in 
the Far East are to get the manpower 








FIVE YEARS AGO, after their mighty victories in the west, Nazi troops paraded 
through the famous Brandenburg Gate in Berlin. 
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Today, all Germany is being 


reduced to ruin by the fanaticism of the Nazi rulers. 


they need in order to open new drives 
against the Japanese without delay, 
men must be sent directly from the 
European theater. 


Final Phase in Italy 


Now that Allied armies have broken 
the long military stalemate in Italy 
with a new drive to free the northern 
part of the country, we may expect the 
Italian political situation to take a 
new turn. For the liberation of the 
north will release explosive political 
forces. At the same time, it will open 
the way for the reconstitution of the 
government along more democratic 
lines. 

Most of Italy’s great industrial 
cities are concentrated in the north, 
and these cities, with their large popu- 
lations of workers, are centers of lib- 
eral and radical thought. Thus when 
northern Italy is freed, strong new de- 
mands for a liberalization of the gov- 
ernment may be expected. 

But arranging for revision of the 
government is bound to involve contro- 
versy. Already rivalries among re- 
sistance groups, trade unions, and po- 
litical parties are a serious hindrance 
to both physical and political recon- 
struction. Of course Allied Military 


Government officers will control north- 
ern Italy for a time after liberation, 
but in keeping with the grant of full 
authority to the government in Rome, 
they are not likely to remain after 
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Throughout the Pacific area, military equipment and supplies are being readied for 
the mighty assaults against Japan 


military needs have been taken care 
of. By the time they are ready to 
leave, the Italians themselves must be 
prepared to settle their differences and 
establish a stable, democratic govern- 
ment, 


The Question of Bases 


There is a growing demand in Con- 
gress that the United States take per- 
manent possession of strategic island 
bases scattered through the Pacific. 
This demand is forcefully seconded 
by high Navy officials who believe 
American annexation of the islands 
conquered in the course of the war 
with Japan essential to our future 
security. 

They point out that such islands as 
Iwo Jima, Okinawa, and others in the 
Marshall, Caroline, and Marianas 
groups have been taken at a terrible 
cost in men and material. To give 
them up would mean deliberately 
breaking down an invaluable part of 
the nation’s defense machinery. 

While it is granted that these is- 
lands must not again be allowed to 
fall into the hands of an aggressive 
power such as Japan, there are many 
who oppose the idea that the United 
States should exercise complete con- 
trol over them. A highly favored al- 
ternative to American ownership of 
the chief Pacific bases is a system of 
international trusteeship similar to 
the old mandate system operating 
under the League of Nations. Under 
a trustee arrangement, the United 
Nations might share control of the 
Pacific island bases under the super- 
vision of the new world peace pre- 
serving organization. This would pre- 
vent any power, the United States in- 
cluded, from using the demands of 
security as an excuse for imperialistic 
expansion. 


Changes in Thailand 


When military defeats began to 
spell out Germany’s final downfall 4 
year or so ago, Hitler’s satellites. 
whether outright allies or pro-Axix 
neutrals, were quick to change their 
policies and begin courting United 
Nations favor. Only the fiercest Ges- 
tapo terror was able to keep them 
line at all. And now the same process 
is beginning in the Far East. 

Thailand, which became a Japanese 
ally in 1941, and declared war against 
the United States and Britain early 
in 1942, has changed her government, 
ousting a pro-Axis prime minister and 
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installing a cabinet which is believed 
friendly to the United Nations. Major 
Luang Kovid Abhaiwong, head of the 
new government, has gathered around 
him a group of ministers who were 
active in the political life of Thailand 
yntil the war broke out, but lost power 
when they opposed the alliance with 


pan. 

Thailand’s chief concern in making 
this change is to keep the territories 
she recovered through her connection 
with Japan. As a reward for her aid 
against the western powers, Japan 
permitted Thailand to invade and an- 
nex parts of Indo-China and Cambodia 
lost to the French in earlier conflicts. 

Just how the Japanese will greet 
this move is not yet known. Like the 
Nazis, they may respond by attempt- 
ing to occupy and completély rule their 
backsliding ally. Or, they may per- 
mit Thailand to attempt a reconcilia- 
tion with the United Nations in the 
hope that through such a reconcilia- 
tion, the return of French rule in the 
Indo-Chinese and Cambodian colonies 
might be prevented. 


MVA Bill 


President Truman has thrown the 
full weight of his support behind one 
of President Roosevelt’s favorite proj- 
ects by urging Congress to appropri- 
ate money for a Missouri Valley de- 
velopment similar to the TVA. Presi- 
dent Roosevelt envisioned the MVA 
as one of a series of regional power, 
irrigation, and flood-control projects 
embracing most of the nation’s great 
river valleys. As he saw it, these de- 
velopments would not only improve the 
prosperity of the people living in the 
area immediately around them, but 
would also provide jobs in the post- 
war period. 

The Missouri Valley is 13 times as 
large as the TVA area, taking in a 
sixth of the total area and one-eighth 
of the population of the United States. 
Within this area, which extends from 
the headwaters of the Missouri in 
Montana to its junction with the Mis- 
sissippi above St. Louis, the MVA 
would build great dams to pen up 
water for power production, flood con- 
trol, irrigation and reclamation. 


Norway Waits 


The Norwegians have as fine a war- 
time record as any people in Europe. 
Their little country overwhelmed and 
brutally occupied by the Germans, 
they have never ceased to throw all 
their strength into resistance. Thou- 
sands of men who escaped in small 
boats to England have seen active 
ervice in United Nations armies. 


Some 80 per cent of the Norwegian 
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Already the transfer of American troops from Europe to the Pacific has begun 


merchant marine fleet is now carrying 
food and other supplies for the Allies. 
And at home, the people have made an 
art of sabotage, seriously impeding 
the Nazi occupation program at every 
turn. 

But it looks as though the liberation 
of Norway will be attended by as much 
pain and difficulty as her bondage. 
Reports of German operations in Oslo, 
Trondheim, and other important ports 
indicate preparation for a fanatic last 
stand battle before the enemy gives up 
the country. 

There are still an estimated 200,000 
Nazis in Norway. Three hundred sub- 
marines are reported hiding in the 
deep fjords of the western shore. And, 
according to bulletins from the Nor- 
wegian underground, the Nazis have 
recently brought in huge stocks of 
gasoline, munitions, and food. 

At present, there is little indication 
that any of the United Nations fight- 
ing in Europe can send troops to Nor- 
way to prevent the Nazis from con- 
solidating their position there. This 
means that the Norwegians are likely 
to face a period of bitter fighting be- 
fore their country is free again. 


New World Court 


One of the most important projects 
on the agenda of the San Francisco 
conference is the establishment of a 
World Court—a body of jurists who 
will interpret international law for the 
nations of the world and settle contro- 
versies arising in connection with it. 
A tentative plan for such an organiza- 
tion is already in existence, drawn up 
by representatives of 38 United Na- 
tions meeting in Washington before 
the conference, 

They recommend that the Court be 
an integral part of the United Nations 
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The American Armies—their locations and commanders 


security organization to be framed at 
San Francisco. It is their belief that 
it need not be an entirely new body, 
but rather a revised form of the Per- 
manent Court of International Justice 
which was set up after the last war in 
connection with the League of Nations. 

Chief reason for preserving the old 
World Court is that much of its work 
might be undone if it were replaced 
by a completely new judicial body. 
There are hundreds of international 
treaties pledging nations to submit 
certain types of differences to the 
existing World Court and it is in the 
interest of postwar international sta- 
bility to keep them in force. 

The committee of United Nations 
jurists believes that the weaknesses of 
the old World Court can be easily cor- 
rected if it has the backing of the 
United Nations organization. The 


most important changes advocated by~ 


the jurists would enlarge the Court’s 
jurisdiction and make it compulsory 
for all member nations to submit to its 
authority. 


Lower Clothing Prices 


A few days ago, the OPA put into 
effect a new maximum price order 
requiring clothing manufacturers to 
make goods which can be sold at no 
more than the average prices received 
in 1948. This order, designed to back 
up a series of WPB orders issued last 
winter, is expected to roll back the price 
of essential garments by six per cent. 

Clothing prices have risen faster 
in the last year and a half than prices 
of all other essential commodities. An 
important part of the price rise has 
been accounted for by the refusal of 
manufacturers to use their fabric allo- 
cations for making any but high-priced 
garments. 

Last winter, the WPB struck at this 
practice by making the manufacture 
of a certain quantity of low-priced gar- 
ments a requirement for receiving al- 
locations of material. Now the OPA 
has taken the additional step needed 
to bring clothing back within reach 
of the average consumer’s budget by 
setting firmer price ceilings on all 
clothes manufactured. 


France Rebuilds 


France, like almost every other 
country in Europe, must carry out an 
extensive program of rebuilding once 
the war is over. Altogether, more 
than 1,400,000 buildings have been de- 
stroyed—homes, factories, railways, 
and schools. Now the French are 
taking the first steps toward recon- 
strrction. 


Public buildings and transportation 
facilities are first on the list. Port 
facilities, supremely necessary to the 
nation’s economic life, also enjoy high 
priority on the reconstruction sched- 
ule. In Le Harve, Rouen, and Brest, 
work has been started, with govern- 
ment architects laying the plans and 
teams of workers recruited by the 
Ministry of Labor translating them 
into steel, stone, and wood. 

Although the French are handi- 
capped by shortages of materials in 
restoring their ruined cities, the great- 
est difficulty they face is lack of man- 
power. Hundreds of thousands of 
Frenchmen are still waiting to be re- 
patriated from Germany where they 
have been held as slave laborers. It 
is to make up this deficiency that the 
French are asking for the use of Ger- 
man workers after the war. 


Fraternization ~° 


American soldiers are naturally 
friendly, and, once the heat of battle 
has passed, it seems quite natural to 
them to extend their good humor to 
the enemy. But this is frowned upon 
by the Army. In this war as in the 
last, troops have been ordered to main- 
tain an attitude of polite hostility 
toward civilians and soldiers alike in 
the territories they conquer. Fines 
and other penalties have been placed 
on any fraternization with the enemy. 

There are a number of plausible 
reasons for the enforcement of non- 
fraternization orders. Army leaders 
feel that the Axis might exploit 
friendly soldiers, drawing information 
from them for use in sabotaging our 
forces. They fear also that the aver- 
age soldier might be taken in by enemy 
propaganda designed to stir up dis- 
sension among the United Nations. 

In the last war, non-fraternization 
orders proved particularly difficult to 
enforce. When American forces were 
occupying parts of Germany after the 
Armistice, it became almost impossible 
to keep soldiers from striking up ac- 
quaintances among the enemy popu- 
lation. Finally, General Pershing’s 
order was rescinded. 

Many people feel that, while cau- 
tion must be exercised by all soldiers 
dealing with the conquered enemy, the 
enforcement of complete non-fraterni- 
zation is a mistake. They believe that 
friendly relations between occupation 
troops and the civilian population will 
make it easier to administer the ter- 
ritories we have taken, and will also 
lead to eventual enemy cooperation in 
maintaining world peace. 
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Tragedy of Europe's Displaced Millions 


(Concluded from page 1) 


final victory before they can return 
home. 

These French people who have been 
held captive since the defeat of their 
country in 1940 are now returning in 
torrents. In a single day as many as 
20,000 of them are arriving in France. 
They offer a tragic sight, for they have 
suffered unimaginable cruelties at the 
hands of the Nazis. They are under- 
nourished and weakened. Many of 
them are suffering from tuberculosis 
and other diseases. 

The French make up but a part of 
the total number of foreigners who 
have been held by the Germans and 
forced te work the farms and make 
the munitions required by the Nazi 
armies. In February, the Supreme 
Headquarters of the Allied Expedi- 
tionary Force estimated that there 
were some 12,000,000 foreign workers 
in the Reich. These are divided among 
the prisoners of war, captured by the 
Nazis in their early military cam- 
paigns, and the civilian workers who 
have been forced to go to Germany. 

From the beginning of the war, one 
of Germany’s principal policies toward 
the countries she conquered was to 
force them to supply her with workers. 
In Czechoslovakia, the first of the con- 
quests, Hitler forced the puppet gov- 
ernment to agree to send 50,000 to 
60,000 a year into Germany. Nearly 
half a million were sent to Germany. 
With the conquest of Poland, com- 
pulsory labor service was decreed. 
Nearly a million and a half Poles were 
forced to go to Germany to work on 
farms and in factories. About one- 
fourth of them were women. 


Mostly Farm Workers 


Most of the labor force rounded up 
by the Germans in eastern Europe 
consisted of agricultural workers. 
More than a quarter of a million Yugo- 
slavs were sent to Germany, in addi- 
tion to-a-half million Czechs and 
Slovaks, and a smaller number of 
Bulgars and Romanians. From the 
Baltic states of Latvia, Lithuania, and 
Estonia, Hitler recruited an estimated 
175,000 workers. 

After the war in the west ended with 
the conquest of France, Belgium, the 
Netherlands, Denmark, and Norway, 
the Nazis turned their attention to re- 
cruiting industrial workers. Western 
Europe was more highly developed in- 
dustrially than eastern Europe and 
hence offered a fertile source for 
skilled workers to man the German 
war factories. At first, the ‘Nazis tried 
to recruit the needed workers without 
direct compulsion, but by using 
methods which were ruthless. For 
example, relief was denied to persons 
refusing to go to Germany. Factories 
not engaged in production for the 
German war machine were closed 
down. Even so, relatively few persons 
could be induced to go to Germany and 
in 1942, compulsory labor service was 
introduced in all the occupied coun- 
tries of western Europe. In addition 
to the Frenchmen, some 500,000 Bel- 
gians were thus rounded up; 282,000 
Hollanders; 23,000 Danes. 

It is estimated that the Germans 


forced some 2,000,000 Russian civil- . 


ians to go to Germany. German com- 
manders were under orders to treat 
all Russian men as prisoners of war. 
Through 200 to 300 labor recruiting 
offices set up in the regions of Russia 
under German control, whole districts 


were completely divested of their 
working populations. Women were 
taken along with men for, as the Ger- 
man press reported, Russian women 
were found capable of heavy work in 
industry and in the mines. As many 
as 20,000 a day were entering Ger- 
many or German-held territory at the 
peak of the migration. 

Through this method of forcing for- 
eign civilians into German industry 
and agriculture, the Germans suc- 
ceeded in recruiting millions of work- 
ers. They had another source of labor 
in the millions of prisoners of war 
they held. Under the rules of inter- 
national law, prisoners of war may 
be used for various types of work, ac- 
cording to specified conditions. For 





effort is being made to set up camps 
and shelters where these displaced 
persons can be cared for until they 
ean be returned home. As our armies 
march forward, certain units which 
have been trained to handle the dis- 
placed persons go along and take over 
their tasks as effectively as possible. 
They undertake to forage food for 
these tragic persons, to establish them 
in clean transit camps, and otherwise 
to rehabilitate them. 

It is generally admitted that while 
everything humanly possible is being 
done for these displaced persons, the 
handicaps confronting .our miiitary 
authorities are overwhelming. One 
gets an idea of the magnitude of the 
problem when he realizes that fre- 
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example, noncommissioned officers and 
enlisted men may be forced to work 
for the captors. We are using Italian 
and German prisoners of war for vari- 
ous types of work in this country. 
Commissioned officers may not be so 
used. Accurate figures on the num- 
ber of prisoners of war which the 
Germans used at the peak of their 
power are unknown, but if the figures 
put out by our own Supreme Head- 
quarters are accurate, the Germans 
succeeded in building up a labor force 
of 12,000,000 composed of civilian 
workers and prisoners of war. 

One of the big problems confronting 
our military authorities in the parts 
of Germany now under Allied control 
is how to handle these persons. It is 
impossible to devote our full attention 
to them at a time when every ounce of 
military strength must be used to de- 
feat the enemy. Nevertheless, these 
displaced persons must somehow be 
cared for. 

Probably 2,000,000 of these slave 
laborers and prisoners have been freed 
by our advances into Germany. Every 


quently a dozen members of our Mili- 
tary Government are obliged to deal 
with regions encompassing 200,000 
persons. And these members of the 
armed forces must deal not only with 
the problems of the displaced persons 
but also with the hundreds of other 
problems which arise. 

To make matters worse, the Ger- 
mans often shifted their foreign work- 
ers and prisoners of war as far away 
from their homelands as_ possible. 
Thus those from eastern Europe were 
sent to the west and those from the 
west sent into eastern Germany. As 
these workers are released there is no 
easy way to send them back home. That 
is why make-shift transit camps must 
be set up and administered. In the 
Ruhr area alone, an estimated half 
million foreigners have been released. 
Some of these are from western 
Europe and can return home without 
great difficulties. The others must be 
provided for in camps. 

In time, a large part of the work of 
caring for the displaced persons of 
Europe will be taken over by the 


United Nations Relief and Rehabilita. 
tion Administration. For months, 
UNRRA has been studying the needs 
of liberated Europe and has been mak. 
ing plans to meet these needs. Ab 
ready, this United Nations organiza. 
tion is sending representatives into 
occupied Germany to help military 
leaders cope with the problems of the 
displaced persons. 

It is admitted on all hands that eve 
if UNRRA could set up the most effi- 
cient organization possible, it 
not handle the problem adequately at 
this time. -Our commanders in 
field have emphasized the fact 
their first consideration must be the 
winning of the war and that all other 
problems must take a secondary posi- 
tion. We do not have the shipping and 
transportation facilities to supply our 
fighting men and to take care of the 
displaced persons who are being lib- 
erated. Under the circumstances, our 
policy is to do the best we can in the 
face of many obstacles. 


Present Efforts 


For the time being, therefore, our 
Military Government and UNRRA of- 
ficials in Europe are trying to round 
up all the released prisoners of war 
of our Allies and the captive workers. 
They are trying to provide them with 
the minimum food and shelter re- 
quirements to maintain health. They 
are also attempting to send as many of 
them to their native lands as can be 
arranged. Beyond that, they cannot 
go until the military requirements of 
the Allied armies become less acute. 

Probably a majority of the displaced 
persons released by the advance of the 
Allied armies in the west have been 
brought together into camps and other 
places of shelter. But there are still 
tens of thousands of them who are 
still wandering about the countryside 
in the sections of Germany which are 
now under Allied control. J. Emlyn 
Williams, writing for the Christian 
Science Monitor, after a visit through- 
out western Germany, gives this 
graphic picture of the tragedy: 

Throughout this area immediately be- 
hind the lines few problems are age | 
such concern to authorities as that 
displaced persons. They are to be found 
everywhere. As you pass through towns 
and villages you see them in large groups 
standing about the streets or in specially 
prepared camps. Also you find them 
along the loneliest roads in small groups 
of two or three individuals making for 
somewhere further west. 5 

Some of them hug small bundles like 
adventurers seeking new fortunes but 
most are trudging along with heavy bags 
or pushing handcarts they have managed 
to commandeer from somewhere or other. 
. .. They are French, Belgian, Dutch, 
Russians, Poles, and peoples from 
Balkans. ... Many are doubtful whether 
they have a home or want to return there. 


As soon as the military phase of the 
war in Europe ends, the problem will 
become even more serious. Now, it is 
largely a question of handling the 
foreign workers and prisoners of wat 
who are being liberated from the Ger 
mans. Then it will be the greater 
problem of unscrambling and relocat- 
ing millions more who have been dis 
located throughout Europe—those who 
have fled from the advancing armies, 
and the Germans who have beet 
planted in foreign countries by the 
Nazis. It may well be that as an Im 
mediate aftermath of the European 
war, some 30,000,000 displaced per 
sons will have to be relocated in the 
various countries of the continent. 
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Veterans of Foreign Wars. 


The Democratic Process 


ischarged seldiers, marines meet their preblems. Here are 
Alexandria, Virginia (left), and Albert H. Buck, Baltimore, Maryland, who 
Other representatives will be placed in 100 Army and Navy discharge centers. 





Veterans’ Organizations 


LTHOUGH the war is not yet over, 
more than a million and a half 
men and women have already been dis- 
charged from the various branches of 
the armed forces. As peace draws 
nearer, we may expect veterans to 
come back to civilian life in increas- 
ing numbers until a total of 12,000,- 
000 or so have been demobilized. These 
men and women will be welcomed 
eagerly by their families and commu- 
nities, but, for a time at least, they 
are bound to be a group set apart 
from the rest of the people. 

It is true that our armed forces rep- 
resent a cross section of American life. 
They inelude people from all parts of 
the country, all kinds of professions 
and businesses, all economic levels. 
But in spite of their differences in 
background, the veterans must be 
considered to a great extent as a 
gtoup. Their common experiences in 
the war have given them a feeling of 
wity which their common problems 
in readjusting to civilian life ‘will 
strengthen. 


Leading Groups 


This fact focuses attention on the 
Veterans’ organizations—groups like 
the American Legion and the Veterans 
of Foreign Wars. These organiza- 
tions, born of the interests all veterans 
share with each other, promise to be 
important political forces in the post- 
war world. 

Each postwar period in American 
history has brought forth its own 
group of veterans’ organizations. Un- 
til the First World War, however, they 
Played a relatively small part in the 
nation’s political life. Paramount 
among the reasons for this was the 
fact that the country was still expand- 
ing. Although the veterans needed 
their special organizations to help 
them secure pensions, medical aid, and 
other compensations, the open fron- 
tier made it possible for large num- 
ers of them to solve individually the 
igger economic problems raised by 
their return to civilian life. 

This time, as in the period after the 
First World War, there is no such 


ready answer to the veterans’ number 
one difficulty—finding a means of sup- 
port in the civilian world. For this 
reason, we may expect the veterans’ 
organizations to extend the scope of 
their activities after this war and de- 
mand a voice in the shaping of eco- 
nomic policy for the nation. 

Foreshadowings of this kind of ac- 
tivity on the part of veterans’ organ- 
izations were seen after the First 
World War. The most important vet- 
erans’ group of that period —the 
American Legion—was founded in the 
spring of 1919. Like the parallel 
groups growing out of previous wars, 
it had as its primary purpose helping 
the soldier to find a satisfactory place 
for himself in civilian life, and headed 
its program with demands for in- 
creased pensions and compensation 
payments. It also planned to work for 
federal grants of land and loans for 
returning soldiers. 

Through its efforts, the Veterans’ 
Bureau (now the Veterans’ Adminis- 
tration) was established in 1923 to 
provide for the settlement of veterans’ 
claims and to administer the medical 
aid and rehabilitation programs pro- 
vided at the time. In 1923 also, it be- 
gan agitation for a soldiers’ bonus to 
be paid to all veterans at a rate deter- 
mined by length and kind of service. 

The Legion also helped its members 
solve their economic problems in other 
ways which did not involve pressure 
on the federal government. It insti- 
tuted relief and child welfare pro- 
grams to take care of the families of 
disabled men and those of soldiers who 
had been killed in the war. In the in- 
dividual posts, Legionnaires acted as a 
more or less solid front, helping each 
other to get jobs, and putting pressure 
on the local governments to grant 
them special rights and privileges. 

Politically, the Legion’s activities 
dwindled after the bonus question was 
finally settled in 1936. Until the pres- 
ent war began to loom as a threat to 
the United States it had relatively 
little to say on the broader questions 
of national policy. At first the Le- 
gion’s attitude was one of caution. 


HELPING VETERANS. Veterans’ organizations, such as the American Legion and the Veterans of Foreign Wars, are help- 
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But by 1940, it overwhelmingly in- 
dorsed American intervention in the 
conflict. 

Since we have been involved in the 
war, the American Legion and its 
closest rival organization, the Vet- 
erans of Foreign Wars, have greatly 
increased the scope of their activities. 
Swelling their ranks with a new gen- 
eration of veterans, they are prepar- 
ing to play an active role in the politi- 
cal life of the postwar period. 

Both of these organizations have 
drawn up elaborate statements of the 
political and economic measures they 
favor. First of all, they have endorsed 
complete victory, to be followed by the 
occupation and complete demilitariza- 
tion of the Axis powers. They favor 
American participation in an inter- 
national organization to preserve peace 
and would sanction the granting of 
power to it to use force wherever nec- 
essary. 


Domestic Program 


On the home front, they wish to see 
the private enterprise system pre- 
served, with full opportunities for 
business to develop after the war. 
They are, however, in favor of gov- 
ernment action to provide jobs if pri- 
vate business proves unable to do it 
unaided. 

For the future defense of the United 
States, they strongly advocate the ac- 
quisition of island bases all over the 
world. In the interests of prepared- 
ness, they champion compulsory mili- 
tary training of at least a year for 
every able-bodied American boy. 

Except for the fact that the War 
Department approved and encouraged 
them, the great veterans’ organizations 
enjoyed no official standing after the 
last war. This time, however, their 
status has changed to the point where 
they are recognized collaborators with 
the government in the administration 
of veteran affairs. Through a federal 
statute, the American Legion and the 
Veterans of Foreign Wars are author- 
ized to act as agents for individual 
soldiers presenting claims to the gov- 
ernment. 


Helping soldiers collect the benefits 
to which they are entitled forms a 
great part of the present work of the 
veterans’ organizations. Having been 
largely responsible for the enactment 
of such measures as the GI Bill of 
Rights, the Legion and the VFW are 
helping to carry out their provisions 
by seeing to it that each individual 
veteran’s claims are presented and 
fulfilled. 

Their work is proving particularly 
useful at the present time, for the rea- 
son that the Veterans’ Administration 
is not yet equipped to handle its vastly 
increased burden of work. With its 
staff enlarged only 14 per cent beyond 
the number needed for peacetime oper- 
ation, it is confronted with 300 per 
cent more work. 

In bringing about the improvement 
of the Veterans’ Administration, the 
private veterans’ groups are once more 
serving the demobilized soldier. At 
their instigation, a congressional com- 
mittee is now investigating the Vet- 
erans’ Administration. The American 
Legion and the VFW, besides pressing 
for reform of the existing agency, are 
backing the demand of General Hines, 
its administrator, for a doubled appro- 
priation next year. 

The veterans’ organizations are also 
consolidating their position as a politi- 
cal force by allying themselves with 
other groups like the labor federations. 
Early in the war period, the CIO and 
AFL decided not to form their own 
veterans’ groups, but to work with 
those already existing. Their veterans’ 
committees are working with the Le- 
gion and VFW to improve the position 
of those soldiers who will be part of 
the labor movement after demobiliza- 
tion. 

Powerful After War 


The full importance of the veterans’ 
organizations cannot be measured 
until the war is actually over and they 
begin exerting their influence on the 
peacetime life of the nation. From 
the present trend of their activities, 
however, it seems likely that they will 
be both more powerful and more na- 
tionally minded than their counter- 
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parts in the past. They will include 
an important portion of our population 
—in itself a guarantee of profound in- 
fluence. And they seem bent upon at- 
tacking the veteran’s particular prob- 
lems by improving the prosperity and 
strength of the nation as a whole, 
rather than by seeking only the special 
benefits which may be obtained for the 
ex-soldier. This policy should mean 
that their postwar influence will strike 
deeper and will last longer than that 
of the veterans’ organizations that pre- 
ceded them. 
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Newspapers and Publishers 





St. Louis Post-Dispatch 


HE St. Louis Post-Dispatch was 

among the earliest enterprises of 
a man who made journalistic history 
in the United States—Joseph Pulitzer. 
Today, as one of the nation’s most dis- 
tinguished newspapers, it still stands 
upon the platform he shaped and bears 
the stamp of his personality. 

Pulitzer’s career was very much an 
American success story, starting with 
the arrival of a poor immigrant boy 
in this country and ending with his 
recognition as an eminent figure in his 
adopted homeland. Joseph Pulitzer 
grew up in Hungary. While still very 
young, he left his prosperous home and 
set off for the United States, bent on 
fighting with the Union Army in the 
Civil War. 

After a brief period of service, he 
found himself one of thousands of pen- 
niless discharged soldiers. Like many 
of them, he decided to seek his fortune 
in the west. Settling in St. Louis, he 
supported himself by doing odd jobs 
while he worked at improving his Eng- 
lish. His first real economic opportu- 
nity came when he was hired as a re- 
porter for the leading German-Amer- 
ican newspaper in the Middle West. 


FROM A PAINTING BY SARGENT 


Joseph Pulitzer 


This job quickly led him into local 
politics. By the time he was 25, he 
had served as a member of the Mis- 
souri legislature and began accumu- 
lating money toward a venture of his 
own. Only a few years later, in 1878, 
he bought the St. Louis Dispatch at a 
sheriff’s sale. Three days after the 
purchase of this paper, it was com- 
bined with another—the St. Louis 
Post. 

Pulitzer immediately began a vig- 
orous campaign to make the Post-Dis- 
patch a great newspaper. With the 
assistance of John A. Cockerill, a sea- 
soned editor, reporter, and féreign 
correspondent, he speedily launched it 
on a successful career. 

He brightened it with illustrations 
and attractive makeup and enlivened 
its news columns with human interest 
features, “stunt” stories, and crusad- 
ing articles. The Post-Dispatch pulled 
no punches in attacking municipal cor- 
ruption and pressing for reforms, and 
it was not long before it was recog- 
nized as the leading St. Louis news- 
paper. 

The paper’s outspoken editorial pol- 
icies almost caused its downfall in 
1882, however. In the course 
of a political dispute, a prom- 
inent attorney who had been 
attacked by the Post-Dispatch 
became involved in a quarrel 
in Cockerill’s office. Before it 
was over, Cockerill had killed 
him. Although Cockerill was 
never brought to trial, this in- 
cident created so much ill feel- 
ing in St. Louis that the Post- 
Dispateh temporarily lost a 
large part of its following. 

It was at this point that 
Pulitzer turned his attention 
to New York, taking Cockerill 
with him to work on the newly 
purchased World. On this 
paper, Pulitzer developed his 
ideas for a “new journalism,” 
and brought his own career 
to its peak. 

Although he was not active 
in the management of the 
Post-Dispatch from this point 








on, his influence continued as the guid- 
ing force behind its development. 
Even after failing health forced him 
to give up most of his activities, both 
his papers went forward in the pattern 
he had set for them. 

Pulitzer’s death in 1911 found the 
St. Louis Post-Dispatch a vigorous, 
crusading newspaper with a circula- 
tion above the 100,000 mark. A year 
later, his son, Joseph, Jr., took over its 
management. He has remained its 
publisher, working through the years 
to carry out the policies introduced by 
his father. 

The Post-Dispatch is still a lively, 
progressive paper, with equally forth- 
right policies on local and national 
news. It has carried on as the cham- 
pion of clean government, fighting ma- 
chine politics at every turn. In na- 
tional affairs, it gave critical support 
to President Roosevelt during most of 
his-time in office. © 

The Post-Dispatch advocated Roose- 
velt’s election in 1932, but turned to 
Republican candidate Landon in 1936 
on the grounds that the President had 
failed to solve the problem of unem- 
ployment and had concentrated too 
much power in the executive branch 
of the government. 

By 1940, however, the Post-Dispatch 
had swung back to its position on the 
side of the Administration. Still criti- 
cal of Roosevelt, and particularly wary 
on the issue of American participation 


. 
in the war, the paper’s editors never 
theless favored the President ; 
Wendell Willkie. Once we becam ; 
volved in the war, the Post-Dispa 
wholeheartedly followed his leaders : 

The consistent excellence of § 
Louis Post-Dispatch editorials is o 
one of the things responsible for™ 
reputation as an outstanding neq 
paper. It is also particularly not 
for its editorial cartoons. Ever si 
1913, it has regularly featured @ 
work of Daniel R. Fitzpatrick, one% 
the nation’s best political cartoonist, 
Fitzpatrick’s simp'>, striking repre 
sentations of political situations 
earned him nation-wide recognit 
and numerous awards, including 
coveted Pulitzer Prize. * 

The Post-Dispatch is also known ff 
its fine treatment of local news. 
coverage of St. Louis and a wide 
rounding area is thorough, brisk, @ 
accurate. It has its own correspa 
ents in Washington and abroad 4 
carries complete coverage of the worm 
scene through its use of Associat 
Press material. Fi 

In addition, the St. Louis Post- 
patch is well supplied with syndi 
columns. Walter Lippman, Marqui 
Childs, Walter Winchell, Major George; 
Fielding Eliot, and others regulatiy 
supplement the comment of its eam 
torial-page. Its present circulation ® 
265,000 for the daily edition and 
000 for the Sunday paper. 





Questions from the News 
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1. True or false: As a senator, Presi- 
dent Truman supported most of the for- 
eign policies of the Roosevelt adminis- 
tration? 


2. What indication has Mr. Truman 
given that he will support most of the 
domestic program of President Roosevelt? 

8. Why will it be difficult for President 
Truman to bring harmony between the 
various factions of the Democratic Party? 


4, What reason is there to believe that 
the Truman administration will cooper- 
ate closely with Congress? 


5. Tell something about each of the 
following: Hugh Fulton; John W. Sny- 
der; Matthew Connelly; Charles G. Ross. 


6. What position is now held by Sen- 
ator Kenneth McKellar of Tennessee? 

7. What provisions are the Allies mak- 
ing for the liberated slave workers and 
Allied prisoners of war in Germany? 


8. According to Atlied Supreme Head- 
quarters, approximately how many a 
tives were held by the Germans in Feb- 
ruary? 

9. Tell something of the policies used 
by the Nazis in building up a labor force 
from the countries they once overran. 

10. According to the rules of inter- 
national law, may prisoners of war 
put to work? 

11. Who was the founder of the St. 
Louis Post-Dispatch? What famous car- 
toonist is with that newspaper? 


12. What are the two largest veterans’ 
organizations? 

13. Explain the two conflicting ideas 
among Americans as to the future of 
Japanese islands in the Pacific. 
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Pronunciations 
Abhaiwong—ahb-hi’wong—i as in ice 
Cambodia—kahm-boe’dee-ah 
Thailand—ti’lahnd—i as in ice 
Trondheim—tron’ham 


Two cowboys were taking a trip “back 
east” to Omaha, Nebraska. It was the 
first experience on a Pullman for both. 
When they retired, the cowboy in the 
upper berth heard a commotion below 
him. Leaning out between the curtains 
he whispered: 

“Jim! Are you all right down there?” 

“Well,” came the answer, “I got my 
boots off O.K. but I’ll be blowed if I can 
git into this little hammock!” 

* * * 

Kitty: “Jack makes me tired!” 

Cattie: “It’s your own fault, dear. You 
should stop running ufter him.” 




















KEATE IN SATURJAY EVENING POST 
“Help shortage or no help shortage, I’m 
afraid Miss Mellish just won’t do” 


Punch, Britain’s famous humor 
zine, informs us that the Berlin rag 
recently announced German _  soldien 
would soon be landing behind the Ru 
lines by parach: te but points out 
present they are managing to land 
without them. 

* * * 

Father (reprovingly): “Do you kn 
what happens to liars when they diel ® 

Johnny: “Yes, sir; they lie still.” | 

* * * 5S 

Teacher: “Tommy, what is a hype- 
crite?” x 

Tommy: “A boy who comes to sé 
with a smile on his face.” 

* * * 

The Sourdough Sentinel says th 
first sergeant may not have many f ad 
but he certainly can influence a lot@® 
people! cm 

* * * a 

Goebbels: “Your prices for shaves a 
always going up.” i 

Nazi barber: “Yes, sir. It’s becaus 
your face gets longer each time I 8 
you.” te 

x * * ‘i 

Senator: “I thought your paper was 
friendly toward me.” ter!” 

Editor: “So it is. What’s the ma’ : 

Senator: “I made *, spose Jat ‘ 
and you didn’t print a line of it. é 

Editor: “Well, what better proof @% 
you want?” = 
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